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After three days of extremely ardent debate signalized by a
speech of singular cogency and power from Senator Trambull,
the father of the bill, the vote was reached about 7 o'clock on
Friday evening. When the end of the roll was reached and
Vice-President Foster announced the result, nearly the whole
Senate and auditory were carried off their feet and joined in a
tumultuous outburst of cheering such as was never heard within
those walls before.

The veto of the Civil Rights Bill and the struggle over
its passage the second time precipitated the exciting con-
test at the polls in the autumn of 1866. In that campaign
TrumbuU held the foremost position in the Republican
column. Whether it was possible to avoid the conflict we
cannot now say. It was most desirable that the party in
power should march all one way, and hence that the Presi-
dent should respond to the friendly overtures of the lead-
ers in Congress. When he found that he could not ap-
prove the two bills that the Senator had placed in his
hands for examination, he ought to have sent for him and
pointed out his objections and at all events expressed re-
gret that lie could not concur with him in the particulars
where they disagreed. Then there might have been mutual
concessions leading to harmony. In any event, there would
have been no sting left behind, no hard feeling, no sense
of injury, and perhaps no rupture in the party. That
was not Johnson's way. He lacked savoir faire. He was
combative by nature. He not only made personal enemies
unnecessarily, but he alienated thousands who wished to
be his friends.1 "Many persons," says a not unfriendly
critic, "whose feelings were proof against the appeals
made on behalf of the freedmen and loyalists were carried

1 "Doolittle tells me he wrote the President a letter on the morning of the
22d of February, knowing there was to be a gathering which would call at the
White House, entreating him not to address the crowd. But, said D., he did
speak and his speech lost him two hundred thousand votes," (Diary of Gideon
Welles, n, 647.)law and with-
